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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VIII. THE LAST DAYS OF MOSES 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 



The Spies: Num. 13:17-20, 23-33 1 
i. critical 
The incident of the Spies (chaps. 13 and 14) is the fourth incident to be 
recounted after the departure from Sinai. The three preceding incidents 
(chaps. 11 and 12) are contributed by J and E. Chaps. 13 and 14 are highly 
composite but for our purpose it will be necessary to distinguish only the 
P material from the JE material. 

1. The following verses are assigned to P: vss. 1-170, 21, 25, 26 in part, 
32a. According to this account, God commands Moses to send out the 
spies. Twelve are selected, among them Caleb and Joshua. They start 
from the Wilderness of Paran,go as far north as the "Entrance into Hamath, ,, 
i. e., they traverse the whole of Palestine, forty days being consumed in the 
reconnoissance, and return to Paran, bringing back a very unfavorable 
report of the land. 

2. To JE are assigned vss. 176-20, 22-24, 26 in part, 27-31, 326-33. 
The original introduction to the JE narrative is lost but may be recovered 
from Deut. 1 : 19-23 (Deut. 1 : 19-46 being a recapitulation of the narrative 
of the spies based on JE). According to this form of the narrative the people 
request Moses to send the spies (contrast the emphasis upon the divine 
initiation in P, Num. 13:1-3). Twelve are selected, among them Caleb 
(not Joshua, vide infra). They start from Kadesh (Deut. 1:19; Num. 
32:6ff.), explore only the south of Palestine (the Negeb and the region 
around Hebron [Eshcol]) and return to Kadesh, bringing back a very favor- 
able report of the land (vs. 27; cf. Deut. 1:25) but a very unfavorable 
report of its inhabitants. According to JE Caleb alone among the spies 
urges the people not to fear, and to him alone the promise is given (Num. 
13:30; 14:24), whereas in P Joshua is joined to Caleb (14:6, 30, 38). 
In Deut. 1 :$& Joshua is not joined to Caleb as a rewarded spy, but is dis- 
tinguished from him as the successor of Moses who has a special work to 
do in dividing the land to the various tribes. 

When once the analysis has been effected the original significance of the 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September i, 1907. 
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narrative, in part at least, is clear. It will account for the prominent part 
which the Calebites took in the conquest of Judah (cf . the original meaning 
of the Hobab incident in the preceding lesson). The Calebites were no 
more Israelites than the Kenites were (cf. Num. 32:12; Josh. 14:6-15; 
15:13-19; Judg. 1:11 — 3:9). P has lost sight of this and makes Caleb 
belong to the tribe of Judah (Num. 13 : 6 ; 34 : 9 ; cf . 1 Chron. 2 : 3-18) . This 
view of P is probably a reflection of the amalgamation of the Calebites 
with the Jews in the Postexilic period. Through the judaizing of Caleb the 
original significance of the story was lost and it then became easy enough 
on the basis of Deut. 1:36-38 to associate Joshua with Caleb as one of 
the spies. 

H. EXPOSITORY 

1. Geographical terms— "The South," (vs. 17) better "the Negeb" 
(dry or parched land), the technical name for the long terrace that slopes 
to the desert from a point about half-way between Hebron and Beersheba. 
"The hill-country" (vs. 1); possibly the Jewish highlands north of the 
Negeb, possibly E's name for the Negeb itself. The valley of Eshcol has 
not been certainly identified but probably was located near Hebron. This 
region was famous for its grapes which began to ripen in late July and 
August. The Wilderness of Sin is not part of the Wilderness of Paran, 
but lies north of it (cf. Num. 20: 1, where they come from Paran into Sin.) 
Rehob (vs. 21) is located near Dan and the entrance to Hamath is possibly 
the gorge between Lebanon and Hermon through which the road to northern 
Syria ran. The Amalekites, a desert tribe in the Negeb, and the Jebusites, a 
tribe located about Jerusalem, give no trouble, but the exact force of Hittite, 
Amorite, and Canaanite in vs. 29 has been much disputed. Hittite has 
been interpreted as a settlement of the great non-Semitic race of northern 
Syria which is supposed to have wedged its way south, or as a Semitic tribe 
in south Palestine unconnected with the northern Hittites, or the name 
has been held to be given loosely by later writers, especially P, to the 
original inhabitants of Palestine generally (cf. the similar general applica- 
tion of the name by the Assyrians to the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine). 
The Amorites are mentioned on the Egyptian monuments as early as the 
fifteenth century b. c. as a people dwelling in northern Palestine. Here 
they appear to be dwelling on the highlands of Palestine. In E and Deuter- 
onomy the name is generally used of the original inhabitants of Palestine. 
Canaanite is J's term for the original inhabitants, though here the Canaanites 
seem to be localized on the lowlands of the sea-coast and Jordan valley. 
In 14:25, 45 are found still different conceptions. 

2. "Children of Anak" or, more literally, "the Anak." The name 
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was originally a common noun as the article shows which regularly accom- 
panies the singular, except at vs. 33 and Num. 9:2, and may have meant 
long-necks and so tall men or giants. In the earlier tradition followed also 
by the later sources they were thought of as settled especially about Hebron 
and the hill country to the north (cf. Josh. 11:21, 22; 14:15; 15:13; 21:11). 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmaj (cf. Josh. 15:14; Judg. 1:20) were probably 
originally clan names, though in the present tradition they appear as indi- 
viduals. By the time of Deuteronomy they had become a typical race of 
giants (Deut. 1:28; 2:10, 11, 21). They are even described as Rephaim, 
the technical name for giant (Deut. 2: n), and in the gloss in Num. 13:33 
("the sons of Anak who came of the Nephilim," a phrase omitted in the 
Septuagint) they are described as descended from the Nephilim or the 
demigods of popular mythology (cf. Gen. 6:4, the only other place where 
the name Nephilim occurs). 

III. LESSONS 

The present lesson like the Hobab incident was originally a story to 
explain tribal relationships, but as told from father to son, undoubtedly the 
interest would have centered for the Hebrew child as for us, not in the 
history behind the story but in the hero, Caleb, 

Caleb stands as a shining example of the intelligent optimist, of 
the man with a cheerful and trustful outlook upon life. He saw the dangers 
in the way. He was especially commanded to note the exact conditions of 
affairs (vss. 17-20). He did not argue from the giant clusters of grapes 
that Palestine was a fairy land. There were giant enemies in it as well as 
giant clusters. Attainment meant effort. But, though knowing thor- 
oughly the facts, he said without a moment's hesitation: "We are well able 
to overcome." True optimism does not mean illusion. It does not hide 
its eyes to the facts of life, to the actual pain and distress of existence. The 
foolish people who see only the clusters of grapes and deny the presence 
of the Anakim, live in a dream world and are no more able to conquer 
Canaan than were the coward spies who saw the good, and even tantalized 
themselves and the people with a sample of it, but allowed fear to rob them 
of the joy of full possession. The true optimist is he who joyfully believes 
in the God of things as they are, who sees both the fruits of the land and 
the fortified cities, who is neither deluded by the one nor daunted by the 
other, but who dares. The conquerors of the promised lands in the world's 
history have always been like Caleb men of knowledge, yet of undaunted 
faith, of experience yet of undimmed vision. This attitude toward the 
world is the truly Christ-attitude. It recognizes the sin and suffering of 
the world but believes in the kingdom of God. The forces which oppose 
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the onward march of truth and righteousness and love do not paralyze but 
challenge effort and the Christian re-echoes Caleb's ancient war-cry: "We 
are well able to overcome," when exultantly he exclaims: "This is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith." 

The Brazen Serpent: Numbers 2i:i-9 2 

i. CRITICAL 

i. The last division of the book of Numbers begins with 20:14. It 
narrates the journey from Kadesh to the steppes of Moab and the conquest 
of East- Jordan land. With the arrival in Kadesh (20: 1) the period of the 
forty years' penal wanderings is practically over. The chapters which 
cover this period (chaps. 15-19) contain but one historical incident, the 
rebellion of Korah, Da than and Abiram, and its immediate consequences. 
In other words the forty years, though a fixed element in the ancient tradi- 
tion (cf. Amos 2:10), is practically a " vacuum." There is even great 
obscurity in the sources as to where these wanderings were passed. 

2. Num. 21:4-9 is homogeneous and is to be ascribed to E with the 
exception of the reference to Mt. Hor in vs. 4a (=P). It attaches directly 
to the E section, 20: 14-21. In the latter section the Israelites send from 
Kadesh on the (western) border of Edom to ask permission to pass through 
the country. This is denied them. They therefore turn southward 
toward the Red Sea with the intention of circuiting Edom and entering 
Canaan from the east (21:4), and at this time the incident of the lesson 
apparently occurs. The intervening sections (20:22-29=?, and 21:1-3 
= J) fall quite outside the historical framework of E. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

i. In the exposition of this lesson just one question needs to be asked 
and answered: Why did Moses choose this particular method to cure the 
people ? The narrative certainly does not mean to teach that there was 
anything in the form or material of the image which gave to it its healing 
power. Rather, it was the obedience to God's will, implied in the look, 
that resulted in the cure. But the appeal to the will could just as well have 
been made in some other less bizarre way. It has been suggested that 
the serpent lifted up and stiffened into brass is a symbol of the danger which 
had been rendered harmless. But the exaltation of the serpent upon a 
pole was plainly for the purpose that all might easily see it, and a brazen 
serpent in itself hardly suggests harmlessness. Nor can this symbol have 
been chosen in order to keep their punishment always before their eyes and 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 8, 1907. 
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so lead them to repentance. The serpent was a symbol of salvation, not 
of punishment, and was so thought of in after times (vide infra). If these 
were the reasons for the choice of the symbol, it is indeed surprising that 
they are not more clearly indicated, especially in view of the fact that the 
symbol was almost a bid to idolatry and transgression of the second com- 
mandment. Again it has been supposed that Moses chose this symbol 
because of the antique belief in the healing virtues of snakes, which was 
undoubtedly widespread in antiquity. For example the snake was sacred 
to Aesculapius; the Arabs believed that healing springs were inhabited 
by jinn in the form of serpents; the snake-divinity of the old Babylonian 
city, Der, was called the "lord of life. ,> It has been finally suggested that 
the choice of the brazen serpent as a symbol is to be connected with the widely 
extended custom of getting rid of pests by making images of them which 
were afterward made away with, the pest being thus supposed to be vicar- 
iously banished. But on these last two suppositions the healing virtue 
would be inherent in the brazen serpent, while there is absolutely no evi- 
dence that the writer of the narrative had any such superstitious idea of the 
meaning of the symbol. In other words the choice of this peculiar symbol 
has no adequate explanation in the narrative itself. We must look elsewhere 
for the explanation. 

2. The connection of this incident with II Kings 18:4. Here we have 
a brazen serpent attributed to Moses which had become an object of wor- 
ship and was accordingly destroyed by Hezekiah. The relationship 
between II Kings 18:4 and Num. 21:4-9 may be construed in either of 
two ways: (1) Num., chap. 21, gives an actual historical fact which is 
attested by II Kings, chap. 18. But this leaves us with our difficulty un- 
solved. Why did Moses choose a brazen serpent as his symbol, for we 
now see how almost inevitably it would be construed idolatrously ? 
(2) Num. 21 : 4-9 is a later story written in order to account for the existence 
of Nehushtan, i. e., is an aetiological legend. We now see at once the 
explanation of the brazen serpent. It is a reflection of Nehushtan. Popu- 
lar belief attributed this idol to Moses. It was too ancient for the prophetic 
writer of Num., chap. 21 to deny its Mosaic origin. But he sought to 
obliterate all idolatrous associations with it and thus render it innocuous 
from the point of view of prophetic religion. If Num., chap. 21 is thus 
construed as a legend, another peculiar feature of the story is at once 
accounted for. The word translated -fiery serpent in vs. 8 (and fiery in vs. 6) 
only occurs again in Isa. 14:29; 30:6 (fiery flying serpent); Deut. 
8:15 (fiery serpent), and Isa. 6:2, 6, where it is translated Seraphim. In 
Isa. 30:6 (cf. 14:29) the Seraphim are terrible, half -fabulous creatures 
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inhabiting the desert, and so also in Deut. 8:15 which is a rhetorical allus- 
sion to Num., chap. 21.3 They thus correspond to the fiery dragons of 
our own fables ; only they were also associated symbolically with the deity, 
as in Isa., chap. 6, and on the Egyptian monuments where we find the 
Sere) pictured as a guardian of tombs. 

in. LESSONS 

The main lesson is to be derived from the connection of Num., chap. 21 
with II Kings, chap. 18. (1) If the incident recorded in Num., chap. 21, 
really preceded the worship of Nehushtan, the danger would be pointed 
out of faith hardening into superstition, a danger that has always crouched 
at the door of Christian thought and practice. (2) But if, as indicated 
above, Num., chap. 21, is really a prophetic interpretation of Nehushtan, 
we have here an encouraging illustration of the opposite tendency, the power 
of a spiritual religion to slough off superstitious accretions. The more 
clearly the true significance of the modern study of the Old Testament 
is grasped the more it will be realized that it is one vast and varied illus- 
tration of this lesson — the lesson of the water-lily that emerges pure and 
white out of the slime beneath. Is this evolution ? Yes. Is it a material- 
istic denial of the directing and inspiring power of God ? Emphatically, 
no. It is the assumption of that power. 

In the present instance prophetic religion has so refined the old idol 
Nehushtan, so turned the attention from this thing of brass "to the Savior 
of all" (Wisdom, 16 : 6), so fixed the thought upon the movement of the human 
will toward God, which is of the very essence of spiritual faith, that in 
after times the brazen serpent lifted on its pole, the symbol of salvation, 
is not unfittingly appropriated as a type of Jesus (John 3: 14). 

Moses Pleads With Israel: Deut. 6:i-i5 4 
1. critical 
1 . The Book of Deuteronomy is the corner-stone of the critical recon- 
struction of the Old Testament. The date of its discovery in the reign of 
Josiah (637-607 B. C. ;cf. II Kings, chaps. 22, 23) is held to be approximate- 
ly the date of its composition. Its purpose was to apply the principles and 
ideals of the prophets to the life of the nation in a practical way. The 
prophets enunciated great principles, but do not seem to have devised 
means to put them into effect. They furnished the motive power of ideals 

3 There is an interesting parallel in Esarhaddon's account of his march through 
the terrors of the Arabian desert where two-headed serpents were met with. 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 15, 1907. 
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rather than the machinery of organization. There was need of a thorough 
and systematic revision of the traditional religious practices of the people 
by which the teachings of the prophets could be brought into contact with 
the actual religious life of the people at the most vital points. Deuteronomy 
is an attempt at such revision. It is the reformatory programme of the 
prophetic party. It therefore forms the appropriate close to the work of 
the great eighth-century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. In 
Deuteronomy their preaching becomes law. 

2. The book is homogeneous in purpose, thought, and style because, 
like P, it is the work of one school rather than because it is the work of 
one writer. Chaps. 5-26, 28 probably form the more original part of the 
book. The introductory portion (chaps. 1-4) and at least parts of the 
concluding portion (chaps. 29-34) may be by different hands. The core 
of the book is in form a speech of Moses. In a long and remarkable pre- 
amble (chaps. 5-1 1) he lays down the fundamental principles of the religion 
of Jehovah as taught by the prophets, after which the detailed questions of 
legislation are taken up (chaps. 1 2-26 , 28) . The true significance of Deuter- 
onomy comes out most clearly in the preamble, and of this preamble our 
lesson is the quintessence. It forms, therefore, the very heart of the book. 
Since the book itself marks the consummation of the prophetic movement 
of the eighth century, our lesson may be said to be the high-water mark 
of that movement, only to be surpassed, if it is surpassed, by the flood-tide 
of religious enthusiasm in II Isaiah. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

Of the introductory verses (vss. 1-3) nothing need be said, but in vss. 
4-9 we have enunciated the fundamental idea of God (vs. 4), the funda- 
mental attitude toward God (vs. 5), the duty of being ever mindful of the 
great Deuteronomic ideals (vss. 6-9), while in vss. 10-15 Israel is warned 
against the special temptations to forget them. 

1) The exact translation and force of vs. 4 are much disputed (cf. the 
various translations in the R. V.). The translation in the text of the R. V. 
does not seem to indicate the uniqueness of Jehovah so much as the unity 
of Jehovah. In that case the declaration would be antithetic to the poly- 
theistic resolution of Jehovah into various forms after the analogy of the 
Baalim, or to the polytheistic fusion of other gods with Jehovah. But 
such an antithesis is not suggested by the context which does not combat a 
polytheistic conception of Jehovah himself, but a tendency to worship 
other gods as well as Jehovah. The context suggests the translation: 
Jehovah is our God, Jehovah alone; though this meaning for the Hebrew 
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word for one is admittedly doubtful, and so translated the verse would not 
be an unequivocal expression of monotheism. This would be distinctly 
expressed only by some such phrase as, "Jehovah our God is God alone," 
or, " Jehovah is our God; there is none else." But while the expression 
in itself is monolatristic rather than monotheistic, it can hardly be denied 
that it projects out of a background of monotheistic belief (cf. 4:35, 39; 
32:39), and the monotheistic interpretation which has always been given to 
the verse will not be inconsistent with the faith of the original writer. The 
particular mode of expressing the thought in vs. 4 is due to a desire to lay 
a peculiar emphasis upon Israel's relationship to Jehovah. 

2) The command to love Jehovah (vs. 5) is distinctly expressed only 
in Deuteronomy in the Pentateuch, and the phrase, "with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul," expressing the true inwardness of religion, is character- 
istic of the Deuteronomic school. Religion cannot be more spiritually con- 
ceived than is here done, especially when vs. 5 is supplemented by the com- 
mand to fear, i. e., to reverence Jehovah (vs. 13), for there can be no true love 
without reverence for the being loved. 

3) The Jews, at least as early as the time of Christ, were accustomed 
to interpret vss. 8 and 9 literally. On vs. 8 they based the custom of wear- 
ing the tephillin (the phylacteries of the New Testament, small leather 
cases worn on the arm and forehead and containing scrolls of parchment 
inscribed with the passages Exod. 13:1-10,11-16; Deut. 6:4-9, an< ^ 
11 : 13-21). On the basis of vs. 9 the custom grew up of attaching a metal 
case to the right-hand doorpost of every house, also containing small scrolls 
with the same passages of Scripture. But in Exod. 13:9, 16, and in Deut. 
11:18-21, the figurative interpretation is the only natural interpretation. 
It is therefore probable that in the present passage vs. 8, and, inferentially, 
vs. 9 are also to be taken figuratively. The metaphor in vs. 8 is probably 
taken from the custom of tattooing, of which there seem to be other traces 
in the Bible. The metaphor in vs. 9 is taken from the custom of inscribing 
lucky sentences over doorways. The custom was practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians, and is followed by the Mohammedans today, who inscribe their 
doorways with sentences from the Koran. 

III. LESSONS 

1. The doctrine of monotheism has become so axiomatic with us that 
we are in danger of forgetting its significance. (1) A World-God cannot 
be the god of a clan, a state, or a church. Therefore relationship to him 
does not necessarily depend upon connection with a clan, a state, or a church. 
It becomes an affair between God and the individual soul. In other words, 
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on the basis of monotheism religion becomes individualized. But this 
is the most important step in the spiritualizing of religion. No religion 
can become truly spiritual or remain truly spiritual where the responsibility 
is removed from the individual to the clan or the state or even to the church. 
(2) Again, and for the same reason, monotheism is a most powerful agent 
in the democratization of society. When the religious emphasis shifts 
from the state or clan to the individual, the sociological emphasis will also 
shift. This is proved by the intimate connection which has always existed 
between civil and religious liberty. If a man gets the idea that he has an 
immediate relationship to a world-deity, the consciousness of such a dignity 
is bound to express itself sooner or later in terms of social and political 
independence. (3) Further, monotheism works toward the unification 
of society. In ancient days, for example, the horrors of war were aggravated 
by the fact that contending nations worshiped different gods. Religious 
antagonisms are always the most bitter and invariably widen already 
existing lines of cleavage. But when the nations realize that there is a 
common God and Father of us all, that thus the most sacred possession of 
men is held in common, such a conviction must work toward the unifica- 
tion of the world. It is an interesting speculation what the effect would be 
if the members of the Hague tribunal could repeat twice daily during their 
sessions, as the Jews of old did, Deut. 6:4, 5. (4) Finally, monotheism 
works in the interest of science and through this to the dominion of man 
over nature and the advancement of material civilization. There can be 
no science in a world of many gods. In such a world physical phenomena, 
as the expression of the moods of various divinities, must remain unco- 
ordinated and science remain at a standstill. The old Greek scientists 
who groped after the idea of a cosmos in an age of polytheism, were often 
sceptics. But when the world is looked upon as the expression of one 
supreme intelligence and will, science receives an inspiration that will 
carry it on to ever new discoveries. And furthermore a science in search 
of the mind of God will never rest content with advancing a civilization 
that is consummated in ministering to the comforts of the body alone. 

2. The only acceptable worship of a World-God is the inward worship 
of reverential love (vss. 5, 13). The blood of bulls and of goats may 
appeal to a clan-god or a state-god, an elaborate ritual may appeal to a 
church-god, but the only conceivable worship that could appeal to a World- 
God is the devotion of the heart. God is now too great to be worshiped 
in any other than the simplest way. 5 

5The only justification of ritual is from the point of view of human weakness, not 
of divine requirement. 
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3. The ancient Jews, on the basis of vss. 7-9, turned the lessons of 
vss. 4 and 5 into phylacteries, i. e., magical safeguards or charms, as the 
Greek word means. The question for us to answer is whether these 
lessons will become for us merely formal truths encased in leathern con- 
sciences, or truths which ever dominate our thought and action. For we 
are exposed to a great danger: 

4. The easy, often unearned prosperity which we enjoy is as liable to 
banish the thought of God and his goodness from our minds as was the 
unearned increment in ancient Israel (vss. 10-15). The constant prayer 
of the prosperous should be that the goodness of God should lead them to 
repentence (Rom. 2:4). 

The Death of Moses: Deut. 34:i-i2 6 

1. CRITICAL 
Chaps. 31-34 of Deuteronomy contain the closing speeches and scenes 
in the life of Moses ; in these chapters JE and P again appear and are inter- 
woven with D. The compilatory character of the Pentateuch is especially 
obvious in the account of the installation of Joshua as Moses' successor, 
which must have been immediately connected with the death of Moses 
in the original forms of the respective documents. P's account is already 
found at Num. 27 : 12-23. It was placed thus early to explain the position 
occupied by Joshua in Num. 32:28 and 34:17^. Num. 27:12-23 would 
naturally be followed by something like Deut. 34. But as the final redactor 
of the Pentateuch had all the Deuteronomic law which he wished to insert 
after Num., chap. 27, he found it necessary to repeat Num. 27:12-24, 
in a slightly modified form at Deut. 32:48-52, in order to form the 
introduction to the delayed account of Moses' death in Deut. 34. Mean- 
while in Deut. 31: 1-8 we have the Deuteronomic parallel narrative of the 
installation of Joshua and in 31:14, 15, 23, still another narrative of the 
same event, which must belong to JE. A clearer case of duplicate nar- 
ratives could hardly be desired. But in the actual account of Moses' 
death (chap. 34) the analysis is by no means obvious, though on a priori 
grounds we would expect to find the three main sources again combined 
in so important a narrative. Vss. ia, 7-9, are usually ascribed to P, but 
the separation of the JE and D strands is very uncertain. 

11. expository 
The mount of the Abarim, referred to at Num. 27 : 12 = Deut. 32 : 48 (cf. 
Num. 2>2> : 47) j is tne general name for the series of ridges which break from 

6 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 22, 1907. 
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the table-land of Moab into the valley of the Dead Sea. The highest 
eminence of one of these ridges, opposite the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
still bears the name Neba. The place where Moses stood was probably 
not this eminence but the extreme western spur of the Nebo ridge, now 
called Ras Siaghah, that towers some 3,600 feet over the Dead Sea valley 
and commands a splendid panorama of Palestine. The name Pisgah 
does not seem to have been preserved. It is the name used by JE and D 
(Num. 21 : 20; 23 : 14; Deut. 3:17, 27) instead of the Nebo of P. " Gilead 
unto Dan" (vs. 1) stands here for the whole of East-Jordan land. "The 
hinder sea " (vs. 2) is the western or Mediterranean Sea, so called because 
the Hebrews were accustomed to describe the points of the compass from 
the east which they fronted, the west being consequently behind them. 
"The Plain" (vs. 3) is the technical name for "the basin into which the 
Jordan valley expands, just before the Jordan enters the Dead Sea." The 
Mediterranean Sea and Dan cannot in reality be seen from Nebo, but they 
may be supposed to have been ideally present in Moses' view. It is curious 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch substitutes a different description for that 
contained in vss. 2, 3. The reason why Moses was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (vs. 4b) presented a difficult problem to the Old Testament 
theologians. In Num. 20:2-13; 27:14; Deut. 32:51 (all P), the prohibi- 
tion was ascribed to Moses* sin. But it is impossible to tell from the 
present form of the narrative in Num. 20:2-13 in just what the sin con- 
sisted. On the other hand in Deut. 1:37; 3:26; and 4:21 Moses seems 
to be punished on account of the people. He is included in their guilt. 
The theological difficulty which later writers felt in accounting for the 
failure of Moses to enter Canaan is a strong proof that we are here dealing 
with an actual fact in the life of a historical person. 

"The word of Jehovah" (vs. 5) is literally "the mouth of Jehovah." 
On the basis of this phrase, though frequently found elsewhere in the sense 
of a command, the Rabbins developed the beautiful legend that Moses 
died by the kiss of God. According to the natural translation of the verb 
in vs. 6a, Jehovah buried Moses (cf. R. V.). The miraculous character 
of the event is also emphasized by vs. 7. It was due to no failure of his 
physical powers that Moses died. It was an abnormal death. In vs. 10 
the uniqueness of Moses is found in the peculiar relationship which he 
sustained to God (cf. Exod. 33:11; Num. 12:6-8). The grammatical 
connection of vss. 11, 12, with vs. 10 is very poor. These verses are prob- 
ably a supplementary appreciation of Moses, bringing out the wonder- 
working side of his character. For us today his importance is seen rather 
in the fact that he is the real founder of the Hebrew religion, the precursor of 
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Christianity, and that he has stood out pre-eminently in the history of the 
world as the embodiment of the idea of Law (cf. The Assumption of Moses, 
chap. i). 

III. LESSONS 

The picture of the death of Moses as drawn in chap. 34 belongs among 
the world's masterpieces — the unflinching ascent of Nebo's heights, the 
lonely figure on the mountain top, the silent gaze upon the promised land 
in which were fused both failure and fruition, triumph and disappointment, 
the fatal contact with the infinite, the unknown grave — a picture in which 
majesty, mystery, and pathos are marvelously blended. But what lessons 
has it for us ? Every masterpiece is the expression of some universal truth 
and the manner of Moses' death becomes the type of the fundamental 
isolation of every human soul, an isolation that may not be recognized for a 
time by those who are unwilling to face ultimate realities, but which is 
nevertheless a fact that in the hour of death can no longer be ignored. 
Moses was no more alone when the infinite swept in upon his finiteness out 
of the gathering night than each one of us will be, 

When the last farewell is over. 
This is a solemnizing thought in its implications of personal accountability, 
but it should not be a terrorizing thought. It should dignify, not cow 
the soul; for the touch of the infinite that seems so fatal to all fellowship 
and makes us realize our isolation most acutely, is, after all, only the caress 
of God, if we would but believe it, that welcomes into true union and com- 
munion. Again this scene teaches another serious lesson — the unfinished 
character of every human life. No life is a rounded whole. Moses' life 
was not. The complete conquest of the promised land is not vouch- 
safed to any single individual. Herein lies the supreme test of obedience 
and faith. Can we look without bitterness upon a promised land that we 
are unable to enter ourselves ? Can we hold fast to an ideal, though know- 
ing that the joy of complete realization will never be ours ? Can we hand 
on our unfinished task to another to perfect, without a jealous pang ? 

At this point the fact of isolation must be qualified by the possibility 
of co-operation. Each soul is in a sense isolated, but each life is a link in a 
closely riveted chain, whose meaning and value are lost apart from its con- 
nection with the other links. We are not to be disheartened by the fact 
that our lives considered by themselves are unfinished, but we must learn 
humbly to merge ourselves into the expanding plan of God. W r hen this 
is once done and our lives are given their proper setting in the glorious 
sequences of the kingdom of God, the galling sense of imperfection will be 
lost in gratitude that we are allowed to share in the growing triumph. 



